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THE ART AND PRACTICE OF STENCILING. 



By Frederick Parsons. 

Part III. The Artistic and Economic Value of Sten- 
ciling: Modern Applications of the Stencil to 
Given Surfaces, Tiles, Wall Papers and 
Fabrics. Simple, Compound and 
Polychromatic Effects. 



N the first paper of this short series I ex- 
plained the practical limitations to which 
the very process and materials tied us, 
such as the necessity for specially drawn 
ornament, the presence of ties in stencils, 
and the rendition of ail design being de- 
void of light and shade. To a great ex- 
tent the artistic limitations of any decor- 
ative work must be based upon the prac- 
tical ones; but there is always a turn in 
the road leading from prentice-town to the higher ground of 




the master-workmen, whereat the decorator may overstep the 
early boundaries and become the master instead of the servant 
of technique. 

From a simple common-sense point of view it is quite evi- 
dent that the elaborate decoration of a church or concert hall 
would call for a considerable degree of technical license, while 
the stenciling of a simple Empire parlor frieze need not depart 
in the least from the very letter of pure stencil painting. In 
its higher and so-called professional aspects it may, therefore, 
be fairly stated that the limitations of stencil work are but a 
matter of economy, of means to an end. To explain this 
more clearly, take two of the simplest of ancient ornaments, 
the Egyptian continuous wave scroll and the equally familiar 
Greek key or fret These are types of form which are invalu- 
able in the decorating of public buildings or large surfaces. 
Neither of these patterns can be rendered correctly by stencil- 
ing, the insertion of ties breaking up the continuity of the 
ornament. Now it would be impossible to paint these in by 
hand in a modern "contract job," and therefore we make the 
stencil, put in such ties as are absolutely necessary to hold the 
pattern together and then pa^nt in the connections by hand 
afterward. On the other hand, had we but to apply a fret to 




A Stenciled Wall Decoration on Modern Lines. 

(See Article on Stenciling.) 
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a single Etruscan vase, then making a stencil would be waste 
of time. 

In all phases of art work one of the hardest lessons to master 
is that of knowing "when to stop," of operating with reserve. 
This knowledge is of vital importance in stencil decoration, for 
the ease with which ornament is produced tempts the weak one 
into an excess of display at the sacrifice of repose arid refine- 
ment. Again, all ornament has some leading line or sugges- 
tion, such as the scroll which " carries the eye " around with it, 
the paterse or star, which forms a resting space for the eye, the 
pilaster that lifts to the ceiling, the truss that supports, etc. 
In the frieze we have 
more latitude than any 
other architectural di- 
vision, its purpose being 
primarily for embellish- 
ment and hence suit- 
able for lateral, perpen- 
dicular or even diaper 
treatment. With the 
question of quantity of 
ornament comes that of 
contrast, by which is 
implied the juxtaposi- 
tion of a " sturdy 
straight " line with the 
flowing scroll, and the 
contrasting of the rigid 
and severe with free and 
graceful contours. 

Just here one may 
well draw attention to 
the old professional 
school of painted deco- 
ration, commonly 
termed "frescoing," 
and the greater useful- 
ness of stenciled effects 
in modern interiors. 
Excellent as most of 
the old European orna- 
mentation may have 
been, it has never been 
part and parcel of the 
ensemble of the home. 
A parlor ceiling was 
"frescoed" because it 
was the parlor and not 
for the beauty of the 
work; hence the real 
and independent merit 
of a German ceiling 
decoration has been 
often lost sight of be- 
cause of the insistence of 
its presence — paradoxi- 
cal, but true enough! 
Happily, in these days, 
we have a truer under- 
standing of decorative, 
or "home," art; we 
recognize appropriate 
form and correct color 
sentiment as the lead- 
ing positive factors, 
thankful for each and 
all means — w h e t h e r 
paint, stencil or fabric 
— of embellishing and balancing the complete room. 

The decorator has little difficulty nowadays in obtaining 
designs and ornament of all kinds, book illustrations, stencil 
catalogues, etc., providing an endless quantity. Between 
stenciling that is an artistic decoration and that which is but 
"stenciling" there is commonly this important distinction — 
artistic stenciling has some definite connection with the 
sentiment of the entire room. Not only must the 
color be acceptable, but the design must be correct in 
style, "spirit" and drawing. It may be well, therefore, 
instead of adding to the legion of designs, to consider the 




Upper Part of Alternating Panels for a Drawing Room Decorated in GrottO Style 

(Based on the Rococo). Center of Large Panel Pale Gray Blue, 

Border Ornament and Narrow Panel in Browns and 

Silver, Ground of Border Deep Gray Blue. 



successful application of stencil ornament to modern interiors. 
The ceiling was at one time considered a particularly happy 
place for stencil work, but nowadays its value in house 
decoration is very limited. Neither in the parlor, the dining- 
room or the chambers can we use stencil ornament in poly- 
chromatic effects. Some light and delicate self-tone effects 
are permissible as ceiling borders in rooms of the Colonial or 
Adams type, in which cases the design must be a genuine repro- 
duction of ornament, introduced more for the value of the 
design than as a means of distributing color. The prominence 
of things "Japanesque" just now may also furnish us with 

some opportunity to use 
the stencil on an Ori- 
ental room, either by 
using Japanese treat- 
ments of foliage, or by 
their methods of paint- 
ing paterse by a gradu- " 
ated stenciling of the 
space surrounding the 
star or ornament. Prob- 
ably the Japanesque 
treatment would 
scarcely go beyond 
chambers, or summer 
parlors, since the style 
has not sufficient re- 
pose and dignity to 
"live with" entirely. 
As a frieze decoration 
the possibilities of the 
stencil have never been 
fully grasped. Aside 
from the every-day but 
useful treatments in 
monotone, the stencil 
process can produce 
beautiful effects in vari- 
ous colors at low cost. 
One frequently finds 
naturalistic hand 
painted floral friezes 
applied to living or re- 
ception rooms. Some- 
times they are beauti- 
fully executed ; but this 
may make them none 
the less misapplied, for 
the very exellence and 
beauty is a disturbing 
factor. Like some cele- 
brated figure wall papers 
a yard of it and we have 
a work of art, but be- 
yond that we pass from 
satiety into utter weari- 
ness. Now take a floral 
motif, arrange and dis- 
tribute it to repeat 
agreeably, convention- 
alize the forms without 
robbing it of natural 
characteristics, and the 
result interpreted by 
compound ste n c i 1 i n g 
will be artistic in every 
way. 

In stenciling panels 
or small confined spaces, floral motifs may be drawn natu- 
rally — subject only to the judicious placing of ties and 
hence to that extent conventionalized — and stenciled in 
one plain tone. Take, for instance, a spray of fern or 
palm foliage, make half a dozen different stencils, and these 
painted in dull buff, strong-enough to enrich but not to be aggres- 
sive, upon a cream painted panel, will make a cheap and taste- 
ful decoration. Now if the same stencils be used with natural 
colors, then the results will give rise to a different sentiment 
— we feel nature has been travestied. The application of 
stenciling, to tiles is capable of wide development. Some 
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beautiful- modern ceilings have been made by combining large 
old Dutch tiles with oak paneling. When we consider what 
beautiful color effects are displayed in old Persian tiles and the 
high prices which the " De Morgan" cult obtain for their 
reproductions, it is strange the resources of the stencil are so 
little explored by the average decorator. The use of tiles in 
furniture, fireplaces and many positions exposed to the action 
of heat and water necessitate a little knowledge of china 
painting and a thorough firing, but these are but trifles in com- 
parison to the scope for economic reproduction of ancient art 
or of developing the decorator's individuality. It is only 
within the last few years that the stencil has been called to the 
aid of the block wall-paper printers in England, and in 
the matter of friezes 
the results have been f 
unique and delightful. • 
No better study of the 
" possibilities " can be 
found than these up- 
to-date wall papers. 

Turning to wall 
treatments, it is here 
that the stencil is a 
power in the modern 
decorator's hands. 
Given an old painted 
wall, paint it again! 
Probably one thick 
coat of any color will 
suffice for the ground, 
if stippled. Then 
stencil thereon a care- 
fully drawn adaptation 
of an old fabric design 
and the results will 
altogether outclass 
any wall paper because 
of its exclusive design ; 
its particular color 
and treatment; its 
sanitary and perma- 
nent qualities; and 
last, but not least, its 
small cost. 

Upon the principle 
of an ounce of practice 
being worth a ton of 
theory, I append a 
photograph of a din- 
ing-room in an old 
English manor house. 
The dado and ceiling 
are Anaglypta; the 
woodwork and dado 
are antique oak, the 
wall space being an old 
Venetian rendering of 
the pineapple motif 
executed in effect of a 
" brocatelle." The 
ground is greenish- 
gray with silky gloss, 
the ornament in soft, 
"old gold " color and 
flat, or "mat." 

In further develop- 
ment of the decorator's individuality the use of many mate- 
rials and textiles as grounds is commended. There are 
many papers and fabrics, inexpensive, common-place 
articles, made for anything but artistic purposes, which may be 
stenciled before or after hanging, and which so treated bring 
fame as well as profit. Let the professional reader occasion- 
ally explore the wrapping paper maker's store for "grounds." 
In specially made goods the burlaps and can.vas of the Richter 
Manufacturing Company, of Tenafly, N. J., should be familiar 
to all our professional readers; but there will even then be un- 
explored sources in commoner canvas, etc., which by artistic 
painting may be converted at small cost into unique wall hang- 
ings, portieres, etc., for the house or sanctuary. In decorating 
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Stencil Decorations for a Drawing-room Door. 



fabrics the use of dyes is not advisable; and with all respect to 
Mrs. Wheeler's dictum, anent the opacity of painters pigments, 
there will be very few people whom the degree of richness and 
transparency natural to the finest Siennas, Prussian and Indigo 
blues, etc., will not satisfy. Another ground for decorator's 
specialty wall treatments is the genuine Japanese mulberry 
paper, the texture and tone of which is very "artistic, ' and the 
toughness and hanging qualities unrivaled. 

Respecting color in the home, I find the more purely classic 
or conventional our ornament be, and hence the more related 
to period or style, so must the color element be subdued. For 
instance, take an ' ' Adams "or " Colonial " frieze, even the much- 
abused "swag." Stencil this in one color on a white or neutral 

ground, or vice versa, 
and it will be accept- 
able. Now try the 
same swag in old red 
and light "old gold" 
on a contrasting green- 
ish-blue. The color 
balance will be all right 
(if mixed with brains), 
but it will be out of 
keeping with the orna- 
ment, even if dark out- 
lined. But take a 
poppy motif, conven- 
tionalize it into the 
admirable " impres- 
sionist" spirit; ar- 
range it as a frieze; 
use the same colors, 
old red, "old gold " 
and deep greenish- 
blue, and we may get 
a reposeful and artistic 
frieze, wherein color 
and form are not both 
striving for the 
mastery. It would 
then appear that while 
the systems of color 
and form are broadly 
independent of each 
other, they may none 
the less be discord- 
antly combined. This 
semi-natural form and 
color treatment for 
friezes particularly is 
worthy the closest 
study. Two stencils 
may be used and will 
often suffice — the first 
for putting in the 
colors, the other for 
an outline to the 
forms, especially if 
the ground be not 
neutral and for help- 
ing the forms of 
leaves, etc. Take a 
spray of autumn foli- 
age, note its beautiful 
blends from soft yel- 
lows into reds and 
greenish-yellows. This is the principle to work upon, and 
whether we play upon warm tones or grays into greens 
and add purple or violet — there are color combinations 
correct in chromatic contrast and in sympathy with, but 
not challenging or imitating, our natural motif. In light 
and delicate colorings a third stencil is seldom wanted, 
but for a rich, deep dining-room frieze, or in reproducing old 
tile harmonies, a glazing stencil is necessary. This latter is 
identical with the body frieze ; but by first using flat opaque 
paint for the blended body tones and then stenciling over this 
with the translucent painters' pigments I have previously 
alluded to, we get a beautiful richness and harmony. But that 
is not all; move the stencil a little to the right or left when 
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stenciling the glazes over the design in gloss color and we find 
on one side a light, mat edging of color to the ornament and 
on the other a dark edging which gloss alone will give to the 
mat ground. This effect, without simulating hand-painted 
ornament, has the charm of varying colors and tones, so that 
while we get a frieze susceptible to the glorious harmony of 
nature, the arrangement of its form gives scope for individ- 
uality, and the color scheme can be tuned "up" or "down" 
to its proper relation to the entire room. It will be found that 
just as a room has its true dominant color sensation, the deter- 
mining of which is the most crucial test of the decorator, as 
such — so each frieze must have its dominant color sentiment. 
It is one of the common fallacious notions concerning color 
that its harmony means balance, so. much green, so much red, 
so much violet. Certainly where there is perfect balance there 
can be no discord; but this is a negative principle and decora- 
tive color should be positive, having something to express and 
doing so harmoni- 
ously. Therefore in 
polychromatic sten- 
ciling we must work 
in a dominant color 
or key, and this in 
the case of yellow 
must largely predom- 
inate any contrasting 
reds, blues or greens-'' 
we exalt it with. 
Upon the three 
stencils process of 

(1) light body colors, 

(2) outline and dark 
tones, and (3) glaze 
and shade finishing, 
innumerable changes 
may be rung by the 
professional worker 
familiar with the 
many aspects of 
ancient and modern 
applied art. There 
is no limit to the 
richness nor the ap- 
plicability of stencil- 
ing. The finest wall 
paper art of to-day 
is within the bounds 
of the stencil, for it 
is happily becoming 
recognized that imi- 
tation is not art, and 
that machine-printed 
and often hand- 
painted copies o f 
nature are but the 
art sustenance of the 
simple and the un- 
enlightened. 

In the department 
of European silks 
and fabrics the stu- 
dent will find a 
wealth of suggestive wall stencil 
these days means but the faculty 
ing one artistic truth to service 
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ornament — designing in 
for adapting and arrang- 
in another form. Of the 
various treatments and processes described a volume might be 
written without exhausting its interest; but my aim has been 
rather to create a more general desire for each reader to 
explore untrodden by-paths than to mark every stone and 
turning. Any example of special difficulty can be ventilated in 
the correspondence column, and later on other professional 
examples of modern stenciling will doubtless be forthcoming. 

Stenciling is an art that brings wall decoration within the 
ability of expert amateurs, and by the use of means extremely 
simple the effects to be obtained are extremely rich. The sten- 
cil decorations for a drawing-room door shown on page 143 are 
orthodox examples of this style of work, and the painted panel 
design shown on page 142 could be almost entirely reproduced 
by stencils. These desirable motifs are reproduced from The 
Journal of Decorative Art, an English publication of great value. 



AMONG modern curiosities are some articles of furniture 
made wholly of glass. An American inventor seems to 
have improved upon that idea, for he proposes to cover 
furniture made of wood with a veneer of glass — a proposal that 
is certainly open to many and serious objections. However 
that may be, our readers will doubtless be interested to learn 
particulars of this invention, which relates primarily to the pro- 
duction of ornamental glass, which may be either semi-trans- 
parent or opaque, and is made to represent highly-polished 
wood of any description. It is intended to be applicable for 
veneering wherever required, and is particularly adapted, 
according to the patentees (Messrs. J. Budd and J. Grant, both 
of Boston), for vestibule and other doors, the exterior of the 
glass having the appearance of highly-polished wood, while in the 
interior of the house it will appear semi-transparent. In carry- 
ing the invention into 
practice a sheet of 
ground or plain glass 
is taken of any de- 
sired size and cloud 
the same on one side 
with a liquid dye of 
the proper color to 
represent any desired 
wood, which dye is 
applied by means of 
a sponge for delineat- 
ing the grain of the 
wood so as to appear 
upon the surface of 
the glass. The shad- 
ing is softened by 
means of a badger 
brush. Photogra- 
phers' varnish is then 
caused to flow on the 
glass, and leaves the 
grain clear and fast 
without the necessity 
of using any gela- 
tinous substance, 
which would render 
it liable to crack and 
spoil the effect. To 
complete the opera- 
tion the glass is then 
slightly heated, and 
the various shades of 
dyes required for the 
particular wood to 
be represented are 
caused to flow over it 
by means of a syringe. 
The glass is heated in 
order to prevent the 
shadings from merg- 
ing into each other. 
The whole is then 
made semi-transpar- 
ent by applying an- 
other' coat of photographers' varnish, so as to prevent the dyes 
from being effaced, while the exterior surface presents the ap- 
pearance of a highly polished solid wood finish. 



DECORATION is becoming an important part of architecture 
and women have already claimed it as a feminine field, and 
in domestic architecture a woman's experience is almost 
essential as to the most convenient disposition of interior space. 



BOX couches covered with chintz of excellent quality, in 
floral patterns or scroll designs, are on sale now at some 
of the dry "goods houses. They are useful in country 
houses, and serve as a storing-away place for tennis rackets, 
croquet sets, fishing rods and other articles of the same kind, 
which otherwise would be strewn about in halls and bedrooms, 
giving a general appearance of untidiness to the surroundings. 
The price is $11.75. 



